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CEREMONIAL UTENSILS FROM KOLLUR 


Met! Chandra 


Among the important possi^ssioiis of Indian temples arc the numerous 
ccrcmoniaL utcnslb^ lamps, bclls^ watisr-pots, incense burners, etc, which are 
used in the pujd ceremany. Unfortunately, though the mefiil imag^^s installed 
in the temples have received atteiUton, no detailed study has yet been made 
of temple utensils, which arc often of real artistic Interest. This rnay have been 
due to the paucity of really old material and difficulty of access to such objects 
as arc known. Thurston^ and others in their important work have only illus¬ 
trated modern examples. From time to time, howev'er, otd ceremonial objects 
have been discovered, the more recent examples being an incense burner witli 
an elegant lotus-shaped receptacle from Akota^ and some" ritual objects from 
Ratnagiri^ in Orissa. A very important hoard of temple accessories was dis¬ 
covered at Kollur and is now in Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. The 
hoard was found in 1924. in a cave near the temple of SrT RumartSvara at 
KoUur, a village in Bilgi Peth ofBijapur District. Subsequently, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the then Superintendent, Archaeological Siirt'cy, Western Circle, 
it wa^ acquired by the Museum. 

Mr, G- C. Chandra^s preliminary report accompanying the Government 
Resolution acquiring the hoard makes an interesting reading: 

"The find of the treasure trove from Kollur was made in a cave by one 
Sagareppa Rudrappa Patil w'hen digging some pits to the left of Sri Kumare- 
Avara Temple on the 10th OcioJ>er 1923 for planting "Bclapatri'^ trees. As 
achon as he came upon the treasure, he reported the matter to the police and 
the whole of the hoard was thereupon sent for inspection to the office of the 
Mamlatdar, Bagalkot, vvhere it h still lying. On inspection, I find, as will l>e 
apparent from two photographs of the objects enclosed herewith, that the 
treasure comprises sxxttn pakapdlra^ (cooking vessels)^ seven sthiits (dbhes), one 
cauldron, three tripods, one ladle, e!e\'en w^aterpots witli and without handies, 
eight single and double kam&^alus {jug with spouts)^ out pnshpapdtra (flower 
tray on stand)j tw'o censers, live (wearing light before an image)^ two 

arghapd£ras (ladles used in worship), five dipafftikshas (lam]3s on stand) one 
hanging lamp^,, ^ The objects figured in the lot appear to be pretty old and 
are all meant to be used in one or other function performed in a temple and 
are made of copper, bronze and bell metaL Bui the most iniercsting thing of 

* Thunton, Vcla^uda Asa^ri, and W. S- Hadaway^ JiiujiratiMj ^ in Brwr 

and Copper moiify South Indiant. Madras, 1913, 

* tJ. P. Sbah, /U 47 i;ff Bi^mlbav-, 19^^ F' 43 ^ fig- 47 ^^ 

^ Ittdian At^a^olo^ An-mv, FI. XLVlt^ 
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ihc lot is a with five hollow ribs coiiiicotcd with each oihcr by contri¬ 

vances at ihe top and Ijottoni so that WAitr poured frorn above would be 
equally distributed in all the Hvc ribs atid come out through one common spout; 
two double k&ma^hts in which the spout appears only in one as both the 
kama^daltis are joined together by a central piece to convey water Trom one to 
the other and can still be seen In one of them; and two censers one of them 
having a perforated adjustable conical lid and the other with a detached lid 
which can he fitted on to the rim and stands to rings in opposite directions for 
holding up the samc.^" 

While studying the Kolhir hoard afresh more information about the 
village Kolhir and the temple of KuinaTe^''ara, was kindly supplied to us by 
Dr. M. Sheshadri, Direcior of .-Wchaeolog)', Mywre Siate^ through Dr. P, M. 
Joshi, Director of Archive and HistoricaL Monuments, Maharashtra Stale 
and Dr. P. B. Desal^ Director, Kannada Research Institute, Dhawar* 
Dr, Sheshadri's information runs as follows: 

^'Rolluf is a small village now in Bilgi Taluka which was formerly a 
Pciha In Bagalkoi Taluka^ and Is about 23 miles from Bilgi^ the Talufca head- 
quarter 5 + To the west of this village is the temple of Kumareswara (Flg^ la) 
within a prdk&m enclosure. The temple w^hich consists of a j^arbhagriha^ a 
sukhandsi^ a and an open rniikhamaJ^^apii wnih porches on the. three 

sides is comparatively a plain structure* Only ihe outer walls of the ^arbha- 
^Tiha arc intact upto the eaves and slighdy indented in plan and leave deep 
niches at the centres- The outer ivall of the nauaranga ai*e straight and have 
been rebuilt. The central pillars of the Taulchamandapa (Fig- i b) and navaratlga 
have cubical^ sixteen sides or fiuted and disc mouldings as in the plain Cha- 
jukyaii temples. From an Inscription on one of the pillars In the 
it maybe gathered that the temple was inexistence before 1307 A.D.j to w'hich 
time the record Iselongs. From this inscription it can also be noted that the 
god who is now locally known as Kumiresiii'ara had the name of Gundanatha. 
This also accounts for atiothcr local name of the temple viz., Gundappu^s 
temple. I'hc inscription does not mention anything regarding the construction 
of the temple but mentions only the renewal of an old grant made toil. It is 
ihcreforc possible that the temple w*as built In about the 13th century A-D. 
during the reign of the Y'adavas. 

"The ceilings of the temple are also plain except for the central ceiling of 
the mukhamondapa and the which have padma medallion. The caves 

of the parapet and the tower over the garhhagpha have been built at a later 
date. 


"Only the and lukhanas^ doorway have plasters and scroll bands 

on the jambs and turrets owr the lintel while the gaThhagriha doorway Is very 
plain. 
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Di * P+ B- Desai kindly supplied us further informatiDn about the cDntenl 
of the Kumaresvara inscription. According to hiin it belongs to the reign of 
the Yadava ruler Ramachandra Deva and is dalcd tu J307 A,D. The grant 
records a gift of land to the god Gupc^natha at Biduva for niilk oileriiigs by 
a person named Kaneharasa. It appears from this diat the ancient name of 
Kollur was Biduva (which is rather strange). 

The Kollur temple and its inscription raise two important points, the 
first being tire fate of the temple after 1307 w^hen the hordes of Malik Kafur 
were plundering the temples in the Yadava dominion, and iu subsequent 
histors^ under the Bahmanls and the Sultans orBijapur, and secondly^ whether 
the temple utensils secreted in a cave indicated some impending calamity 
which nec^itated the removal of the sacred temple utensils to a place of 
safety- That the temple continued to receive gift by the early y-ears of the 
14th century and attracted pilgrims from Tamil Xad and Aiidhrade^ is 
clear from vuvo short inscriptions found on a tripod (Figs. 4a and b) and on 
an ffrflfi [Fig, Sa) respectively deciphered by the officers of Dr^ C. $. Cai^ 
Government Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of India. The Tamil inscrip¬ 
tion on the tripod reads as follows; 

VUanada-devakku Peruman^nayakka(r) itta idai 55 

Pcrumlridi-nayakkar donates a (lamp) stand weighing 55 (paUtrns) 

to god Viia( 4 va)nlt]iadcva. 

The Telugu inscription on the erafi reacU as follows: 

Sri-Viresva(Av^a)ra-devaraku; i.e. to the god Sri V^’iccst^rade^^a* 

It is apparent from the above inscriptions that Kiimare^rara was a re¬ 
nowned temple which attracted visitors from distant places and further the 
god had no fixed appellation* Besides Gui^idanatha, he seems to ha%'e been also 
known as Viivanatha and Vire^ura, both being the synonyms of Siva. 

The dose st^'lbdc resemblances between the utensils, and also the hgure^ 
decorating the lamps and the tripods indicate that the objects belong to one 
period* namely the early years of the I4ih century" when they were retnoved to 
a secret place to save them against an impending danger. Tiiai this dale is not 
improbable is further supported by the fact that the stems of some lamps 
(Fig, 6c) exactly follow the pattern of the pillars in the Kumarefivara temple. 
Even the figures appearing on the lamps show' the continuity of the late 
Chaluky^an tradition. One could, however, nev'er be certain about the dating. 
If the temple continued to exbt during the Eahmani and the Sultanate period 
there remains the possibility of the earlier material being mixed up with the 
later one. 

Apart from the historical and ritualistic interest of the Kollur temple 
utensils and lamps, their aesthedc significance h also not negligible. The 
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T4U Uton^t Lamp. Hi. 84 cms. (Figs. 6a and b)^ 

The gadmoned 5i™ has two trays; one at ihe top and the second in the 
middle. The top tray Is mounted v^ith a finial-shapcd moulded ornaments At 
the bottom stands a de^'otec with tolded hancls. 

186. UronKC Jamp. Hl 143 tms. 

Same as 141, except that it has three trav-s to carry lamps; circular base. 

140. Bronze lamp. Ht. 64 crm. 

Pillar-shaped stem; top and bottom rectangular in section^ middle portion 
round; circular pedestal. 

185. Bronze lamp, Ht+ too cms. 

Same as No* 140^ except that it has three trays to carry^ the wncts; circular 
base. 

65. Lamp, Ht* 61 cms. 

The top of the stem Is moulded, the middle and bottom are square in 
parts. At the top is a recessed pedestal mounted uith a heart-shaped wick 
holder; square pedestal. 

66. Lamp, Hl 76 cms. (Fig, 6c). 

Ver>^ elaborately worked example. The stem is partly rectangular and 
pardy gadrooned and moulded. At the top is a recessed pedestal mounted with 
four 6niab and heart-shaped ornaments. It is decorated with open work fringe. 
From this pedestal comes out a heart shaped bracketed wick-holder. This 
pattern is also repeated below. Square pedestal. 

149-215-217. Lamp ((fm/i). Hi. 11 cens. (Figs* ya and b)* 

On rectangular stand with recessed base decoiated with lotus petals 
stand three Dipalakshmis holding trays vtilh lamp receptacles* The recur%xd 
handle shaped like a conventionalised lotus rhizome ends in rosette-shaped 
terminal. 

146, r,amp {amli). Ht. ao cms* (Fig. Sa). 

The tall atcm is mounted w^ith gadrooned Qiiial. To the bell-shaped 
pedestal is attached a lotus stalk-shaped handle ending in a circular boss. 
The handle Ls simple in form; twenty receptacles for wicks. There Is a short 
Telugu inscription on the circular base of the handle. 

205. Lamp (flTflh)* Hi. 26.5 cms. 

The tall stem Is mounted vrlth gadrooned 6nkh To the bell-shaped 
pedestal is attached the dragon-shaped handle ending in a circular boss*Thir* 
teen receptacles for wicks* 
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Lamp. Hl 14 cms. 

ResettC'shapcd lamp-holder coiislstieg of rtine receptacles for wicks; 
jwri^i-shaped fiidal; bell-shaped base. 

J48-157-156. Lamp. Hl j6 cms. 

Same as ^q6h The receptacles arc separated by pellets. 

211, CirciiW lamp^ Ht. 4 ctm., diameter 10.7 cms. 

Four projeclions ornamented \%'ith buds and leaves. 

207, Chain lamp, Hl of lamp 14 cmj., length of the chain 220 cms. 
(Fig. 8b). 

Belbshaped base. In the centre is a (inial like prnjeclion t^ith a ring top. 
There are four projecting receptacles for \dcks, 

aoS. Lamp. Hl 14.8 cms.^ diameter at the base J2.8 cms. (Fig, f)a). 

Circular in shape with a tapering central staiul surmounted with the 
figure of a peacock; ring 10 hold the chain; circular grooved base, 

171. Bell, Hi. 31.8 cms. {Fig, gb). 

The Ircll is surmounted vviih a irident; lall moulded ncet. 

170. Bell. Ht. 30 cms. 

Same as 'So* 171* 

J47. Inccusc bunier. Hi. 24.8 cms+ (Fjg« gc). 

The ilicense burner with perforated lid mounted ^ath finial; the rocep* 
tacle has three triangular projections; bell-shaped base; the recur\'ed handle is 
lotus stalk-shaped. 

150, Flower stand. Ht, 23.6 cms. (Fig. loa). 

Circular bosvl with daring chaEinellcd Hp; ringed; l>elbshapcdgrooved base, 

173* Flower tray. Hi. 12 cms,, diameter 36 cms. (Fig. lob). 

The tray is punched with triangles and is also ringed. It stands on 
grooved be 11-shaped base. 

193. Gong, Ht, 8,5 cms.^ diameter 30*2 cms. 

Bowl-shaped with a ring handle. 

195* Lid. Diameter 29,3 cms. 

Circular lid with perforated centre decorated with the figure of a stylized 

bird. 

-Figs. 3b, 4a, 5a, 8a^ ^ snd gb may be cumpUmJ with Fig. ^ PI. XVltLFig?. B] 

and &J! pa. XXp Fiff. ti4 R. XXtL 6? H. XIX and Fig. no FI. XXII of Qooinara^ 
jwamy's Mtinoirs of Colomhiy Muuum Series No, i* 1914- GnomafffiRA'smy Mcribca the utciuib 
mostly EO lOth~-l^lh ernlory. 



JEWELLERY MOULDS IN /WCIRNT INDIA 
Mod Chandra and Parmesliwari Lai Gupta 


Gold has been a pNsrennla! attraclion for the Indian people. On account 
of its rarity gold became the s^Tuhol of prestige and power and it was the only 
metal about whose exchange i^ue nobody raised any fuss. Bring the symbol 
of power and wcalih, the rulers^ their oflicers, the merchants and traders not 
only stored gold as a visible sign of their opulence but also used it for making 
jewencr)V ornameniing the furniture and dra\iring the wire for making glitter¬ 
ing brocades. 

As early as 2500 B.C. the people of the Indus Valley used gold for making 
jeweUer>% which consisted of gold bracelets, gold beads from Molienjodaro^ 
and Harappa-j brooches, pendents, conical head ornaments, ftngcr rings^ 
necklaces etc.^ and minute gohl lM?ads smaller than a pin head from LothaL^. 
Gold at Mohenjodaro and Harappa was obtained probably from the South. 

In Vedic Jiteraiurr ihc value of gold is fully realised. Along with the 
i-aitle it became a symfiol of f>owcr and wealth. Not only the rulers and traders 
coveted gold but the priests also not averse to it. In Vedte literature 
hiranja denotes gold. It ^vas extracted from the gold-bearing earth or sand and 
washed. Perhaps gold was also fotiiKl in nuggets It is sometimes called 

fiarita (ycUowish] and sometime (whitish)^. In the latter case probably 

gold from South India which is an alloy of silver ij meant. Gold is also referred 
to as aiidjflJ“flrM/i«®. 

The pipliika gold of tlie MaltMhamia, ii, 48, 3, brought as a present to 
Vudhisthlra by the Central Asian tribes recalls to mind the ant-gold of Hero, 
dotus^Megasthanes, Pliny and Aelian. Its source is variously placed in Kashmir- 
Afghanistaii and the eastern border of Dardistan. As its description Sn the 
Mahdbhdrata implies it ivas gold dust. Some scholars take it to be the Tibetan 
gold obtained by the gold-washei^ from the sources of the rnduS;^ while Barthold 
Laufer thinks it to be the the Siberian gold brought to India by the Mongols. 
That this import of gold from Cen tral Asia or Tiljct continued for a very long 
dme is siiported by a reference in the Jain A^tilyakachur^ where it is said that 
the Tanga:^as from Northern India (Garhwal) brought gold and ivory to the 
Deccan and bartered them for other goods. The jSfishitha-chan^i mentions gold 
obtained from the mines by separting the gold veins from stone blocks and also 
from gold dust obtained by wasliing the river sand. The same source further 


^ Mai^hall J. O- ourf iftt Indus CwUi^tifm, 11, London, 1931 * * p. 5311. 

* Vats, M uJ HaruppUf I, D«lhip igiijOi pp. 433 ff. 

^ Raoi S. R.| Exiss^ 4 iihtiS Hi Lst/iith Lalii KatiL Noa. 3-4 [April! —March p. ^7- 

* Macdanellp A- and Ketlh, A. B.p Vtdic jfa^a, II, Dclhip [ 953 ^ ppr ^04-05. 

* MacdoneU, A. A.p and Krith, A. B., Vtdu /rrdhf, I. Dcllit, 354, 

* I,p,38u 
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informs us that metals like goldj silver, copper and tins were used for making 
coins and ornaincnts or merely remained in the Torm of cakes {th&kkaia) and 
balls 


Unfortunately^ the source of gold in the Maury^an period are uncertain 
oViing to the difficulty of interpreting the denominations of gold in the 
^ira* The sources of ddiakumhha and are not known* 

The uaimm gold probably came from the Mt. Venuj perhaps the homeland 
of the Dlt^haveijus^ one of the Central Asian peoples who brought pipdika 
gold to Vudhisthira (M.B.j ii 48-3)- one of the synonyms for gold^ 

came from Tibet as the name Hafa stood for Western Til>et'^, In the early 
centuries of the Christian era the Roman gold poured into the port ofBar^'gaza 
{Peripliii, 49) and Muziris {Periplu^f 56). The Arabian gold was imported 
from Omman {Pmplas^ 36), The Pitiplus (63) also refers to gold mines in the 
vicinity of Bengal perhaps referring to the alluvial gold Crom Chota Nagpur, 
jAssam and Tipperahi Gold washing from the rivers seem to have been a 
regular profession in ancient India. The Mahduaslu^ ii'173 mentions the guild 
of gold-wasliers (sui'aT^^fH?Faka). At a much later period the jaiJia Rdjaicraitgi^i 
of Jonaraja (as, T169-70) mentions that Zain-al Abedin {1430-1470 ApD.) 
the ruler of Kashmir^ issued an order that those who washed gold from the over 
sand had to pay one sixth of the gold W'ashed by them as a tax to the state. 

Ui^forlunately, though gold played such an important part in Indian 
economy and personal decorationvery little gold by the way of coins and 
jcwrclicry has come dowTi to us, considering the extent of the country' and our 
long tradition of culture. This may partly be due to the Indian funeral custom 
which enjoins burning of the dead body* thus eschewing the grave furiuturc, 
which in other lands has yielded rich jew^ellery and other objects of art* The 
scarcity of gold may also be due to systematic denudation of gold by the rulers 
and the wasteful social habits of the people^ 

Whatsoever may be the cause of the rarity of the finds of gold jewellery 
from archaeological sites, Indian literature is full of references to various types 
orjc%v’cHery and the liigh ardsiry^ of the craftsmanstupp However, Sanskritp 
Pali and Prakrit literatures hardly refer 10 technical details of a goldsmiih^s 
professiDn* The Alahdvasiu^ iip 470 while describing the professional attainments 
of a master goldsmith mentions some of the out-^ 

standing features of his craftsmanship. It is, however, difficult to interpret 
the technical import of the words used. Udardni may mean the process of 
embossing; kaii^^ani may stand for making auspicious symbols; ^ukrildni are 
obviously ornaments widi beautiful patterns; sunishthUdni may indicate the 
great excellence of workmanship; may mean the art of chiselling 

and polishing; mmn'Sntamalakaskdydm may stand for an expert melier and 
purifier of gold; mndmikarntmijini (?) Indicate the art of making Intncate 


^ Tfu JeuFiut ^ the Sxittjf 0/ XVI, 1954, pp. 9-10. 
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designs And finally may hidicaie the technique of polishing and 

burnishing^ 

Kshemendra (nth cent.) in chapter viii of the Katd-Litasa gives some 
interesting details about the processes and implements employed by gold¬ 
smiths. They used hard and soft touch-stones to test the quality of gold and 
also to dupe the customer (4). Their stone-weights (luloipa(a) oily, sweaty, 
waxy, sandy and hot were apparently meant for false weighing (5)* The 
crucibles again in the hand of the dishonest were double sided {diipufa)^ 

liable to break after absorbing gold {stivor^^dsapayim ) or enabled the dishonest 
to mix surreptitionsly with it copper, lead, etc. (6), Dishonest goldsmiths 
also manipulated the scales by making them crooked, unc\^en^ hollow, soft, 
knotted and heavy* Mercury was used to make the pans heavier; they had also 
cut edges. Weighing in heavy wind allow'cd the dust to accumulate in the pans to 
falsify the w^eight (7-®). Even the nature of the goldsmith’s lire did not escape 
the observant eyes of Kshemendra. The flames W'erc ringed, smoky, crackling 
and slow'. Dishonest goldsmiths intentionally put copjjer pow'der in it in order 
to mix it with the molten gold (10), Goldsmith's special technique for impart¬ 
ing a false shine to ornaments is also indicated- For this purpose he put salt 
and soda in a slow-cowdung fire and heated the ornaments in it [13). Another 
method of cheating the customer was to secrete particles of gold in repouss^ 
ornaments which w^ere to be provided tviih the lac cores so that the gold 
particles could be easily removed at the time of providing the lac cores (15). 
Ujjapalana is the process of polishing or burnishing^ while asmakala is apparently 
the process of fixing gold plate on the stone mould to obtain the required 
design in repousse after beating it into the required design (t6). 

The technical process involved in jew^ellery-making hi India however has 
remained basically unchanged even till the recent times- The source of heat of 
a golcbmith is an open cliarcoal fire; the blow-pipe and bellows are used to 
make a forced draught to raise the temperature. The object to be treated is 
placed over the fire in a clay crucible. The principal tools used in ornament- 
making are an anvil of stone or metal, hammers for beating the sheet metal, 
punches of different shapes and sizes, stamps and cores, moulds for castings 
matrixes for shaping, chisels, engraving tools, tongs, files, scales, and crucibles 
of clay* 

The metal sheet is obtained by putting an ingot on an anvil and hammer¬ 
ing it hard. Whenwer the metal becomes hard and brittle the goldsmith 
anneals it by raising it to a red heal and dipping it in W'atcr. In this way the 
particles of metal distorted by hammering rearrange themselves, and it again 
becomes soft and workable. For making w'ire draw^-plates are used. 

But out of the goldsmiths* implements in ancient India only moulds and 
matrixes have survived. The excavations atTaxila have brought to light small 
moulds and matrixes made of clay stone* limestone, slate, steatite, grey stone* 
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grey schist and micaceous scrhlsL These sinall moulds were made for casting 
metal oTuaments from the fifth centur>' B.C* * on^v^rds. The earliest mould 
of two pendent beads cut from grey slate comes from the Bhir mound, the rest 
come from the Sirkap site* Ten of them were for making pendentSj finger 
rings and other small ornaments, while iVkXi were for making small metal 
pieces—dots, commas^ crescents, loKcnges, etc., required for inlay wwk.* 

In ihc w-ords of Marshall, “The stone moulds found from Taxi la are of 
tw'o typeS;^ viz* for the prodtictbn of solid or hollow pieces of jewellery^ For 
casting the solid ornaments the closed mould was made of more than one 
piece which fitted together and was provided wdth a channel cut in the stone 
for pouring the molten metaL The other type was an open mould of one piece 
only and without any ehaiuiel. This latter type \tfas used chiefiy for taking an 
impression on a thin sheet of gold or silver by pressing it into the cavities of 
the design—the w^ork being subsequently finished off by hand with the help 
of punches and gravers.” But the moulds of this type as pointed out by 
Marshall might have been used for casting the copper ^es for gold work. An 
inherent disad^'antage of the *'impression'^ mould is that the thinnest sheet 
metal could be used for pressing into the cavities of the stone^ and the rcsult- 
ing jew'ellery^ mould be of the fiim-siest kind, unless a very' small piece is 
provided with a core of lac, mastic^ sulphur or other such substances to 
strengthen it. To os-ercome this difficulty the jewellers of Taxila had taken 
recourse to copper or bronze dies on tvhich heavier gold or silver sheeting could 
be hammered out,'* 


Similar stcadte moulds {Fig* t J) of closed and open types w^ere found by 
Cuntiingham at Kauiambi and Sankfsa and are now in the British Museum. 
They are stiJl nnpuhlished and are l>ehig described for the first time in Appen¬ 
dix A by the courtesy' of the Trustees of the British Museum and Mr, IJouglas 
Barrett. At least six of the moulds are of dosed type with grooved channels for 
pouring the molten metalf the rest arc of open type. The design consisEs of 
barlcy-paticrii, diaperd circles, pendents, mndifuidii, crescent, sispMh, 
beads, etc* There is no means to determine the date of the British Museum 
moulds hut they seem to belong to the second or first century B,C+ 

P, L. Gupta has, however, iccently discovered two open type moulds 
which are of unusual interest* The first one {Appendix B) was in the possession 
of the ^vidow of the late Dr. W. V'^ost, a distinguished member of the Indian 
Medical Sendee, ^rho w'as employed in Uttara Pradesh* At the request of 
Gupta Mrs, Vost presented the mould (Fig. i^a) to the Prince of Wales 
Museum. It is a rectangular granite block W'ilh cavities containing the patterns 
^vhich arc flowers, rosettes, a double-headed eagle, head ornaments and the 
figure of a ^aksha. On the basis of the figure of Vaksha w'hich is very near in 


■ Mafsliali, J*, It, Cambridge^ T&Sij pp^ 

* ManhaJI^ £o€. di. It, p. 617. 
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form to similar figures from Mailiura the mould may be dated to the second 
century A.D. The find-spot of the mould b not knowfli though there is every 
likelihood that it came cither from KauAinubi or Sanklsa. 

Another very interesting mould (Appendix G) is in the collection 
Museum of the Sanskrit University, Varanasi. It (Fig. 15a) was found by Sri K. 
N SukuJ retired Dcptity Director of Education, U ttar Pradesh from Sankisa. 
Its six sides are decorated with very interesting figures of godde^ 
part of a decoradw motif, rosettes, crescent, courses of lotus petals etc. There 
iTno doubt that the mould belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era. 


The use of open moulds, stamps and dies vitis not merely confccd to 
making iewdlerv. Its use for inlay wort and figures with religious si^ificance 
is supported by 'tht designs on the moulds described abo^-e. Thu dual funett^ 
of the moulds — secular and religious — is further supported by the jewellery 
and figures which have come down to us. 

The earliest gold jewellery' of the historical period that h^ come from 
the Piprahwa Stfipa in the Basti District, Uttar Pradesh is datable to the 3rd 
century B C- The relic contained gold ornaments including beads, the figure 
of a goddess, her upper part of the body being nude and the lower part 
clothed, the figure of an elephant stamped on a gold leaf, sewral gold pieces 
stamped with the figure of mtidipada and triscalis and several pieces marked 
with Swastik, and finally some stars and flowers.^® 

In the excavations of Lauriya Nandangarh Dr. Bloch found from one of 
the older mpas the gold figure of a nude siandi^ng female deity, « 
the same type as found from Pipriihwa Stupa. The 
Bloch as the Vedic Earth Goddess" with funerary connotation.^ As 
by Mazumdar the association of the Mother Goddess cult with a Buddh^t 
monument is difficult to explain as such a practice is not support^ bj 
Buddhist texts, but it is equally true that Buddhism could never pro^ga^^ 
iu«:lf without the lielp of popular cult. A silver rmg inlaid with SOld ^ 1 * 
in one of which the female figure of the deity m repouss^ J 
from Lauriya Nandaugarh supports further the prevalence of Mother ^dd^ 
cult in Bihar in the Maury'a period. There are other 
discs with the figures ofthe Mother Goddess of the 

found from the sites ranging from Ta.xila to Pataliputra" which show that 
the Motlier Goddess cult was firmly established m India. . 

Mother Goddess in Buddhism only shmva an eclectic tendency 
Buddhism which in order to spread its message among the masses was forced 
to temporise popular cults. ___ 

1* I-cppe.W.C.xndStmih, V. A.. Tfc Siup<,, «/BttJdha. JRAS. iSgB. 

PP- 57V V , 

« Tht Dmhpnunlitf Hindu Icamtgriiply, and ed., Calcutts, tgsG. pp. 170-173. 

ASI, Ann. 1336-37. P- 50 . *"'* XXtV, 5. 
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The so-callcd Siva-Par^^ati pla-quc from Pataliputra, which as a matter of 
fact IS a mMun^ motif, represents a man wearing a heavy turban of Bharhut 
ornaments and a chequered dkoit and a woman wearing ornaments and 
a s&H is dated by Jayaswal*'* to the Maury a period* but on stylistic ground it 
w^Duld be more correct to date it to the and century' B.G. or even later. 

The ejcca%'ations at Taxila hav-'c proved that female figures in gold repousse 
work w^ere not confined to U.P. and Bihar only. Tliree figures^ two of Aphrodite 
or Psyche and one each of Eros and Psyche from Taxi la are interesting 
examples of Gaiulharan art.^^ 

Mention may abo be made of the gold repouss^ figure of a Yaksha 
(Appendix DJ and a pair of conchajit bulk which have a votive significance 
discowred from the excavations of Vai^llJ* The V^abali gold Yaksha figure 
Jjcars resemblance with the Yaksha figure in the Prince of Wales Museum 
mould. 

The gold repouss^ figure of a Lemalc deity (Fig* i6c) probably Labhmi 
has been found as a part of the treasure trove from the town of Sultan Ganj 
in Bhagalpur District of Bihar. The other omanients w'ith the fi.guTe are 
two pendents, one made of a Kushilna coin and the other of a coin 
of Chandragupta II (lotus on reverse). The figure is ovaloid iii shape* edged 
with lozenge Ijordcrs* The goddess vvcais a patterned tied m eaborate 
folds and an adhd passing on Ixnh shoulders. Her wavy' hair is decorated with 
rosettes and she wears circular earrings^ a neck lace, artnlcis, bracelets, the 
zone and anklets. The right hand is on the waist and she holds a lotus in the 
left hand. Her legs are crossed while she is stepping forward, A very' similar 
pose is seen in a Gupta sculpture in the National Museum.*^ 

The importance of the moulds described al>Dvc is not only from the point 
of ^■iew of religion only but also from the point of view patterns used in 
jew'eliery and fumituLre inlay* Among the simple articles of jewellery are natu¬ 
rally the beadss pendents* crescents and earrings and lotus-petal courses. It is 
possible that the rosettes and flowered panels were used cither as ornaments 
or as rurnlturc inlay. The cabled strips and the loius-pcial courses were used 
for fringing the jewellery. The double-headed eagle seems to have been meant 
for a turban plaque. The pine-oone-shaped ornament apparently represents 
one halfof an ear ornament, the kdn of modem times. A simpler type described 
in Appendix C has been found from Valialf. The nindipaifa or taurine besides 
appearing on coins and sculptures as a symbol appears as an ornament in 
Bharhut bas-rcUefs.*® 


“ K. P. Jayaiwal, Fafolipidni GqM Up Kg. a (June p- i- 

“ Nlarsh&tlr.f*. IIj p- fiSKi Hh FL Jgiip Nm, 96-38. 

** Indiim A Review, 195^59^ PL X B- 

0/ Indian Art Exhibiitsn, New Delhh 1946^ PI. 12. 

CimruRfi^ham. Stup^ tharhMU London^ 
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The double-headed eagle motif howevcTj U of greater interest as it is 
of a very rare occurence except ia the Vijayanagar coins of much later date. 
It appears on the Stupa in front of the House IF at Sirkap Taxila, It b a very 
ancient motif appearing in the Hlttite and Babylonian arts.*^ It appears to 
have been associated with the Scythians who might have introduced it at 
TaxiU, The eagle or stiparpa however^ b€!ginB appearing in Indian art Irom 
Sanchi onwards^ It is shown at Sanchi aB dc\^ouring a snaten^ At Taxila it 
appears at each corner of a bow'L^* Garuda or eagle with a floriated tail and 
carrying a snake on its back appears in the sculptures of Mathura.^i Garuija 
front view and three-quarter profile forms an important decorative motif in 
the Begram iTOries.^^ 

The woman-and-lion-rider motif in the Varanasi Sanskrit University 
mould is interesting for its various constituents. The lady holding the eat 
ornaments here could be identified with the Goddess Sri-Lakshuu touching 
her carring.^^ The woman riding a snake-tailed lion couid be coTiipared \rith 
a dmUar figure m a Mathura sculpture.^ 

*\PPEND 1 X A. 

Moulds from Sankisa and KausambI discovered by Alexander Cunning¬ 
ham now in the collections of the British Museum. (Fig^ 11). 

A. Closed type moulds for casting double rows of globular beads. 

K Irregular rectangular shape with a channel for pouring the 
molten metal (Fig* it, No.i)- 2.3x5 cms. 

2i Two J'{dmiipadiLs. Rectangular mould with a channel, bifurcated 
at the lower end to reach the molten metal to either of 
the Pfdndtpadas w'hich are barred, (Fig. Ji, M0.2 }. 3.2 x4.6 cms. 

3. Locket or pendent. Irregular rectangular mould; leaf-shaped 
pendent decorated with parallel lines and dots; a cross at the dp. 
(Fig. 11, No.7). 1,5x3.1 cms. 

4. Figure of a bon. Rectangular mould rounded at the comers; 

figure of the lion in an oval cavity j channel at the top. ^* *^1 

NOrS). i. 6 x 3 .[ emsp 


Manbatl, Taxth, I, p. 164. 

» ManhUl Fuuchw, Saiuhi, HI. PJ- LXXXI, 38b. 

“ Tbrifd. H, p. 59^^ 

” VdgclpJ. Ph.^ LxSniipim 4 d€ Mathura, FariSp 1930^ Pk. L\'p LV lp LVUl. 

” Haekiin, J.. J^'eiofillts d Paris, 1954, Figi, 177-No. 150, 

i-lS 31T j. isa v; 176-No. 34*,, 1 in; 184^ No. 54c. a. 

** Priflct ^ Btdiftin, No. 6 £i pp- afl, fL A liimlBX £^rc of Lakshmt 

p 4 v>bftbly forcing OUl & jewel fn&ni the open jaws of a appearSi on a coping none 

from Atnaravaci. GoOmaraswainy, Tak^m, F^l PL 12. Fig. 4. 

“ J. Fh. Vogel, /«. fli., PI. XI a. 

*• A dmitar Bgure of lion appean On Taxila colm, John ABan, A CbUiS^su^ of th tmHuft tains 
m ^Al BriHih Miuffijo, P]. XXXll, Fig. 17-12, 
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B. Open moulds for the decoration of repousse jewellery. 

5. Diapered circle. Rectangular mould broken at one comer; 
inscribed in Awkan Brahml putisa. (Fig. 11, N0.9). 3 ■ X 5.3 cms. 

Cunningham made the followCng remarks about the mould: "'"The 
specimen given in the {PlaLe No.5, PLiX) has been selected on account of it 
bearing three Arian Pali letters about the circles of ornament. I read them as 

There are traces of Anan letters on two other moulds. The occurrence 
of these Arian characters b both curious and interesting, as St would seem to 
show^ that Western goldsmiths must have settled at Sankisa. As the Arlan 
characters were not used in Northern India after the downfall of the ScythiansI 
these moulds may be ascribed with much probability of their rule”* 

It iSj however^ now certain that the letters on the mould are not Kha- 
loshthi but BrahmT of at least second century B.G. and the correct reading 
is Putisa and not Partiha as suggested by Cunningham* 

6. Part of a rosette. Irregular shape of the mould; deep incuse; 
the petal and the pod punctured with dots. (Fig, ii* No- 5)- 
3 -aX 5-5 ems* 

7. Head ornament^ bead and a crescent* Lunate-shaped mould; 
beaded head ornament {siAphut}i crescent with granulaied end 
used probably as an earring; round bead hole with interconnected 
channel (Fig, n * No. 4) 3.3X3.S cms. 

8. Quarter rosette- Lunate-shaped mould; one quarter of rosette 
edged w^th dots and circles; two row^ of dots; a socket to hold the 
tenon of the missing part. {Fig*i ij N0.6)- 3-5 ^ 3-7 ems* 

tjp A course of lotus petals Roughly rectangular mould. (Fig. ii^ 
No.3). i*2X5.3cms. 


APPENDIX B 

Jeweller*? mould (Fig. laa) Kauiambi(?) H-S X 6.7 X 6.6 cfira* 
Granite; one end chipped and irregular. Presented by Mrs. W* Vost, London* 
There is a circular hole (aboiil z ,8 cm) meant cither for a strap to hang the 
mould after the work was over or to hold the peg to secure the mould to the 
floor or to the working platform. The following patterns appear in the cavity 
on all sides. 

1. (a) A wing-like pattern with five curved lines (Fig. 14c); 

(b) Rectangular panel divided into seven compartmenta filled 
with four-pctalled flowers [Fig- 

” AnJuieoiexUiii of Mia Ripoii (1677-78)1 Xl^ pp. 28^9. 
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(c) Seven paraLkl rcw^ of cabled horizontal lines^ grouped in two 
each [Fig. T4d)* 

2* Rhomboid with a double headless eagle; Qpriated tail and short 
wing; the head with sharp beaks are earthed separately, triple beaded cabled 
and dejidcnilated border (Fig. 13b). 

3. (a) Rosette. The pod enclosed by cabled arches and open petals 

with cabled border followed again by concentric beaded 
circles (Fig. 14a); 

(b) -Square incuse with a rosettci double beaded bonder (Fig, i^b). 

(c) Square incuse apparently cancelled due to the fault in the 
stone [Fig. 12 b} 

4. (a) Yaksha. The moustached figure wears an ornamented turban^ 

dh^tij looped kamarband, a necklace* eaTringSj armlets and 
bracelet, (Fig. 13a). 

(b) Deep circular incuse containing a hemispherical and granu¬ 
lated earring or sispMl (Fig^ 12a). 

5. Rosette. Pod and petals within a beaded circle foJlo^v^d by petals 
surrounded by two headed concentric circles. 

6. Rhomboidal pattern* diapered* with a centrai clip [Fig+ 14b)# 

/VPPENDIX C 

The mould in the Collection of the Sanskrit University p Varanasi is 
rectangular in shape and bears the following modfs on all six sides : 

[. Pine-cone-shaped half medallion with cabled border and a curious 
motif inside. Beginning from the left a seated woman w^ho could be identified 
with the goddess Sri Lakshmi wearing a turban and ornaments including 
bracelets who is engaged in her toilet. She holds a mirror which is partly 
hidden from view in her left hand and her right hand is touching the earring. 
Her outstretched leg seems 10 be protruding from the jaws of a makara. Behind 
her is depicted a serpent and rosettes. It is followed by a snake-tailed lion 
ridden by a wioman wearing the rest of the space is covered with 

triraims (Fig. 15a), 

Rofiettej the pod and the border beaded. It must have served as a 
head or ear ornament (Fig^ 15b), 

3. Three cour^ of lotus petals (Fig. 15c)* 

4. Crescent with a dot (Fig. i6b}. 

5- Two courses of lotus petals with cabled borders (Fig. t&a). 
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APPEKDIX D 

Gold jewellery found from the Vaisali excavations. 

[. The figure of a Yaksha (Fig, 17a). He wears an elaliorate turban, 
pleated rfAoIf, looped ksntatbond and duputti ivhith Itc holds with both hands. 
In the ornaments may be notctl circular earrings, a necklace, antilcls and 
bracelets. On the reverse (Fig- 17b) is seen a vertical tube to give support to 
the flimsy figure, 

2. A pair of couchant bulls (Fig, 17c). The trapiaiigconsists of tiecklaccs, 
straps, garlands, with pendents, etc. The res'eise of each figure is fitted with 
a transversal tube. (Fig, nd) 

3. S-shapedear ornament decorated with a rosette, commas, cones and 
acanthm (Fig. 170). 

4. (a) A pair of earrings with clamps (Fig, lyf), 

(b) A pair of earrings fitted with cylindrical tubes and top bosses 
(Fig, i7g). 




AN ILLUSTRj^TED \I.\NUSCR 1 PT OF THE RASIKAPRITA 
Mod Chandra and Parmeshwarl Lai Gupta 


There could hardly be any doubt that Uttar Pradesh in the medieval 
period must have had a disdnciive school of painting which the vagaries of 
lime and ihe vandalism of man have almost completely wiped off. The wall- 
paintings in the Chhota Kachahari temple at Madanpur in Laliipur District 
built by Madan\=arman (1130-1165)^ are perhaps the oldest remnants of 
painting in Uliar Pradesh. Till recently the state of paiiuing in Uttar Pradesh 
during the Sultanate period was hardly known. The eariiest knowm illustrated 
manuscript from eastern U.P* * is 1 hat of the now- in the collection 

of Narasimhajini Polna Jaina Bliandar^ Baroda. The Ms- was written and 
i I lustra led in 1465 atjaunpur in the reign of Husayn Shah Sharqi^and though 
followdng in the main the convention of the Western Indian style the illustra- 
tioiis nevertheless show regional peculiarities. 

That the art of painting continued to flourish in Uttar Pradesh in the 
first half of the i6th century is evidenced by a number of documents. We thus 
have illustrated versions of the Lsiir Chanda and Afirgai^alf noma rices writien 
in Avadhi, a dialect of Hindij spoken in Uitar Pradesh. The Kaithi script 
of the Mirgdval in the Bharat Kala Bha\an^ Banaras further supports ihe 
ascription to eastern Uttar Pradesh, as the Kaiihi script was used in easicrn 
U-P. and Bihar only. 

It may be objected ihai there is no certainty regarding the place oforigiu 
of the above documcnis but at least in the case of Lwo important Mss. (heir 
origin is beyond any doubt, the Ara^ahn Farpm of the Mahdbhdmta in the collec¬ 
tion of the Asiatic Society, Br>mbay is dated 1516 in the reign of Sikandar Lodi 
and the colophon says that It was painted at a pbee near Agra^. The 
second Is a profusely jlhislrated manuscript of the Jain Adt Parana dated 1540 
in the first regnal year of Shcr Shah and painted at Pabm^ near Delhi.* 

It is e\'ident from the above illustrated Mss. that even before the advent 
of the Mughals Uliar Pcadcsh had a school of painting and that it is 
almost certain that some of the painters rccrniied In the atelier of .\k]>ar 
longed to that schoob \Vh^i happened to the indigenous school after the 
esiahUshment of the Mughal school is not fully knowm. The illusiraied Tali- 
iidnia man user ipi in the Cleveland Museum, however^ shotvs that in the early 


^ J./.j:. O.^.p Vob Vlbp. 175- 

* MdI i Cfaandiirap Juifi MiAMLae /ndui, p. a i . 

^ Buiirtiri iht Fiin^ iff iPtiifrj &/ hdia^ No, 7^ 195^^, Bombay, 1964, p. 24. 

* Bwiicim vf FftAci ef IVtdei Mtiuum India^ No. 195^-^67^ Bombay^ 

pp. 23-27. 
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ytats of At bar the Mui^haL painlers were trying to syntheshe the corivention 
of the Sultanate period with their own.^ There is ever^' Ukelihood that the 
pre-Mughal school must have sur^-ived in dJITereiU regions of U,P. for some 
time^ till it fiiUy replaced by the new school, and that m the region around 
Agra^ the popular Mughal style had been evolved which seems to have been 
patronised by the Hindu bankers and connoisseurs alike* But the impact the 
Mughal school mack on painting in eastern Uttar Pradesh us not knoivn, 
thoogh there is every' possibility that the pre-Mughal school of painting 
there must have undergone radical changes ant! moulded itselfon the newly 
founded mode of espression* A set of Ragini paintings in the Bharat ICila 
Bhnvan may be the earliest in this newly dex-eloping tradition. However, 
there is a very interesting illusiraicd manuscript of the Rasik^prij^d In Persian 
script in the collection of Christ Church College, Cambridge^ w'Kich supports 
ihe exisicncc of a local school in eastern Uttar Pradesh. The colophon of the 
manuscript (Fig* ^la) reads as follows: — 

'*Jlisalah nuisammf bd iafah hindwi 
Reuikpriyd dar Um ashdr hindwi 
tdfikh IQ 4afm san 1077 dar 
muqdfn Gorakpur waqi 
awwal hqftah jehat khditr ai(z 
MtihsTTiTTUtd Ndfir Jaq(r AbUl Fadl 
ibn-l Shaikh Daud Ghm aiajUjah.^^ 
in the right-hand margin ! iasurfrMi mutjkrriqa 

M a^at kutdh ^6 qita^ 

Translation: ^*A treatise named as Aslak Hindwi Rasikpriya^ on the 
technique of Hindi poems was completed on the 10th of 5afar 1077 A-H. 
(1666 ArD.) at Gorakhpur in the morning of the first Saturday for Muhammad 
Ma^ir alias the humble Abul Fad I of Shaikh Daud GhorL Welfare ofall/^ 

Legend on the right hand! Mlsecllaneous illustrations from the original 
boc^fcs, each costing Rs. 26, 

The inscriptions give the following interesting information : (i) The copy 
of the of Keiavadasa in Persian script was made in 1666 at Gorakh- 

purj a famous lowTi in eastern U.P. (2) This copy of the Rasikapriya was made 
for Muhammad Nasir^ a Muslim, who was apparently fond of Hindi poetry. 
(3) The paintings were apparently based on some originai manuscripta of the 
Rasikapriyd^ which should mean that copies of the Rasikapriya were already in 
existence in eastern UT-, though it is difficult to say whether they were written 
and Illustrated In U-F* or brought from Bundelkhand or Rajasthan* (4) The 
existence of hvo more Gorakhpurs has also been pointed outi One Gorakhpur 
Is a small village situated in the south of the former Mewar State, Rajasthan^ 
about 15 miles from Mahu and the other h in the former Bijawar State in 


» Buftingum J^uar^v *9^- 
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ChhaUrpuFf lo miJ« from MaLhLira. Thttc Is, howcverj nq po^ibLIity of 
eilhcr of tbcso two villages claimifig to be the centre of a fairly strong art 
tradiiLon. 

An analysis of the twenty-tlircc paiitin^gs reveal the following siyllstic 
features. 

The ethnic ty-pcs, thougli revealing a dispnet Trlationalup vdih Rajasthani 
types of the scvenieenth ceinury^ have pecLiHaritics of their osvii. The male 
type has very light features with pointed nosc^ arched eye htov^^ and carefully 
drawn beard and fingers. .-Vs a matter of fact^ the male figure is usually in the 
Popular Mughal style. The women, hovvc\'cr, arc slimmer than the usual 
Rajasthani type and remind us of the so-called Malvra type. TJie face is squa- 
rishj the nose straight, the eyes /nj/si-shapcd and the hands carefully drawn. 
The hieasls, however, are pointed and remind us of their similar treatment 
in the Laur-CfiiSndd group of painting of an earlier date. 

The landscape is simple and to the point. The sky is usually blue+ white 
and rose with or without flying birds. In one type, streaks of bine or white and 
rose and vety wide hori^n suggest ilircct adaptation from the paintings of 
the Shah Jahati period* The treatment of trees follows the Mughal convention 
>vlth realistic trunk^ indigo tree top and the clusters of leaves and flowTrs 
oudined in wliitc. In the foregroUTid Rowering plants appear. In the treatment 
of water as well instead of die basket pattern the rippling lines are used- The 
COW'S liav'c lieeii represented in a conventional manner and the birds such as 
cranes^ mallards and peacocks are realistically drawn after die Mughal style. 

The architecture consists of ?ilngte or double storied pavilions often pro¬ 
vided with domes and bakonu's* The drawing of the arcfiitectutaT details U 
carefuL The aclion ahvaj^-s takes place on a terrace with rajling. 

Tlie composition is simple and avoids over-crowding. The incidents 
depicted are complete in tliemselves and not divided into compfirtments as 
in some Rajasthani schools. However, inspite of its slmplidty die Iiikutious- 
nessof KeSavad^^s diction is amply brought out by ornate architecture, well 
furnished rooms, rich costumes and ornaments and above all die haudsome 
hero and heroine engaged in the sport of love. 

The men. invariably wear a fiow'ered jUma^ turban with a p^chi, suiped 
trousen, kmmrbmii iimi slippers. Tbs women wear ckdf and slippers. 

Pompoms are attached looniamenis. A significant point in the female costume 
is shading with lines. 

Description of the Plates: 

K Meeting of the lovers [Fig* i Ba), The scene h laid in an open space 
with a riv'et in the foreground and a. willow on wdiicli arc perched a couple 
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of rnallards; etanes and peacocks are ^ho’wn flying. The liero holding a stick 
in his hand is followed by two female attendants Icaditig his l>elovcd to him^ 

2. Radiia^s secret gestures (prs/chchhanm cfifsh 0 ) (Fig, iflb). The scene 
is laid in a pavilion with niches holding covered bowls and wine 1)ctt]cs, 
On the right Radha is reclining against a bolster interlocking her hands above 
her head; an attendant is fanning her with a scarf; a second attendant is 
seated by her side. Shrubs In the foreground; black sky. 

Reconciliation of Radha {Rsdhiki ktj jrtandyibo) {Fig* [^a)^ In the 
arched ground floor of a two storied house with a stair^case leading to the 
upper storey stands the hero. In the balcony of the upi>er storey is shown 
Radha; facing her stands the messenger, apparently carrying a message of 
reconciliation from the hero^ 

4. The hero in a loving mood (Fig. tj}b). The scene is laid tit a pavilion 
with a picturesque balcony. The hero seated against a bobter has caught the 
hand of the hcroLiic holding a fan* On the left a vase and an ewer in foreground; 
black and white sky* 

5. Krishinta playing on the flute (Fig. !20a}. The scene is laid In an un¬ 
dulating held dotted with tufts of grass, flowering plants and a weeping willow 
in the background. Among the four cow-s two are show^n drowsing. Under Uie 
Avillow Rrishij^a dressed in dancing costume is playing the flute* A cowherd* 
Apparently holding pots of milk, stands Ijefore him* On the left stand tw^o 
nulkmaids conversing among themselves* In the foreground as well they are 
shovm apparently proceeding towards Krishna. 

6. Churning of the curd (Fig- 3 oh). On the ground floor of a two storied 
house the heroine b shown churning the curd while Krishna is standing 
behind her; an attendant on the right. Flower bed in the foreground; dark sky. 


A TOILET SCENE 


B. V. Shetti 

The terracotta mouM (Fig+ sib) descrlLjcd below was purchased by 
Prince of Wales Museum orWeslerti India in 1956^ It h almost rectangular in 
shape and measures 5.3 ems x 5 + 7 cm3 x 1^4 ems (approximately) depict¬ 
ing a woman seated in l^ti^sana with her right foot down. She is holding a 
concave mirror in her left hand and with her right hand mdex finger she ts 
touching the ear ornaments This suggests that she ^ icKiking at her face in the 
mirror and at the same dmc is adjusting her outsize rectangular ear-ornaments 
The face is almost in profile. The hair is tied in a bun over her head^ One end 
of her sari tucked in front at the waist b hanging in fan-^shaped projection 
bclw'een her legs. Tliough Jier body aboi^e the waist is slender, her thighs arc 
well developed. She wears a necklace hanging between her breasts, bracelets 
and anklets. The loose katisuira (waist-band)^ it appears is being tied around 
her w'abl by her lover sealed behind. He is almost hidden from view. Hb 
presence b indicated by hb hand on her right leg. It b not ver)' clear whether 
the woman is sitting on a cushion or some other support. A plantain tree b 
represented in the background. 

This figure could be compared with an ivory figure from BegramL Here 
the woman is seated exactly in the same pKisition as in the terracotta mould. 
She b also holding a concave mirror in her left hand and her right hand is 
in the same position as that of the tefcacotta figurep The Begram woman is 
seated un a low seat and to her left b sho\vn a female attendant holding per¬ 
haps a cosmetic box in her hands. There arc slight variatiom in the ornaments 
of the figures. 

The woman in terracotta mould may also be compared with Yakshi 
figures from Mathura. .At one place she is holding a mirror in her left hand and 
with her right hand index finger she b touching her chcek,^ Bm the dress and 
ornaments of Yakshi and the woman in the terracotta mould are diflercnt. 

At another placc^ the ornaments worn by her such as necklaces^ brace¬ 
lets, kafisutra^ and anklets are very' similar to the corresponding ornaments of 
the woman in the tcrracotia mould. 

The comparison of the lerracotia mould wi th the ivory figure from Begram 
on one hand and the sculpiures from Mathura on the other help us in dating 
the terracotta mould. The evidences indicate that the mould belongs to the 
ble phase of Kushana art, J.e. second or third century' A.D. 

^ Hackin. rtehtrihit U Parii, Fig. j. t. 

* Ara Astaltcfl^ XV, La Saiipiurt Maihufn^ Paria, F3. XVI [. 

* FL L, Fig a. 




A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
INDO-PORTUGUESE WRITING CABINET 


SimDn Digby 

Among the recent acquisitions of ihc Prince of Wales Museum Bombay 
is a writing cabinet veneered in teak^sood iriLaicL with ivory ^ formerly in ihc 
possession of the late Sir Saiar JungJ I have not seen any other example of 
this lyih century- Indian handicraft in museums iu India*^ but at 
least 50 or 60 examples are known in Europe where the clLmatit conditions 
and the settled state of aristocratic houses have been kinder for their preser\-a- 
lion- In any case^ there can be tjo doubt that these articles of furniture were 
mainly prodiiced to Portuguese orders- Probably the greater proportions of 
them were exported to Europe at the time of manufacture. 

The best single collection of this type of furniture is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum^ South Kensington^ London^ but individual pieces may still 
be seen in ortstocratic houses, such as Hampton Court, where doubtless they 
found a home in the 17th century'. There are pieces jn Portuguese coUcciions* 
and probably elsewhcce on ihe continent.^ 


I The tabifiei is in a damaged condition- I'hc ime right tide of ihc cabinet (Panel a} 
and the plain hact have Su&rred from white ants, but other damagep consisting of the peeling 
off of the inlay from the rough Wood ground muat be aitrihutcd to cllmatie conditiom and 
ncgligrncr. Il hai been lOmewhai cruddy bound in brass at the edges, while the lOp has been 
Covered by a clean piece oF ptywood, otaviouflly a very recenl addhion. From the inner aide 
above the top drawer Ihc wood appears quite IntacE^ and ii is possible that tha plyw^ood mAy 
maali: a stilt recognisable design of inlay+ ll is of interesi Eliat some repaid seem lo have bem 
executed at an ancient date. On the left side panrL {Panel J, Fig- asa) the porlion oF Ehe vase 
lo the right of the illiutratlofi and the legs of the tiger t<i ihf left are a repairj in which I he lines 
drawn on the ivory have been inadequately executed, A new lock has been inserted in the 
Rapv visible at the battoui of Panel 4- It b po^ble that aE this time the stem of the eenlral Eitc 
may have been fortshortenetk ^tid the vase and dish, wliieh arc origiiLaJ work^ ratsed by an 
inch or so. 'I’hc deep central drawer (PaneJ 2^ Fig. 2 ah) originaJ-ly possessed a lock and key¬ 
hole, skilfully filled in- 'J'hc filling, -with huE a single inlaid spririg upon ii, is visible in the design 
of ihc Itowering tree. The pattern of E.he key of the front flap of European type as on other 
eabinclJ of this kind eeuld be nearly Cunlcmporary with the manufacture of the boXi though 
the key itself is a replacement. 

1 Dr+Jorge Dc Andrade^ (Jwm Fknfiticrr, Margp VHl, No- t| December 1954, p. 38 
for A buer example of Indo-Portugucse inlay of a geometrfea] charaetcr, a piece in the Church 
of Bom JesUp Goa. 

3 The writer k indebred to Mr. John Irwin, CuraEuTp Indian Scciion, Victoria and 
Albert Mitseuiu, Londodp who showed him hla exteiHive eolleetion of photograph* of piece* 
In Portuguese eollcetion* and drew hi* alEenlion lo his arliric an Japanese Laeqner cabinets 
in the BmlmgScn Mcgminf. 

4 The writer saw a large picee, a side taWc with draweifa Ln a Paris am iquc abop. 
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The very damaged CDiidi liou of our oabiiie t reveals clearly the tecliniquc 
of decoration. Over the faces of the unpolished wood of vdiich the box and Its 
drawers arc made, arc pasted thin sheets of polished dark hrouTi teak w^ood 
from which have been excised the areas constituting the design. The hollow^ 
spaces have been filled with pieces of ivory^ also glued to the underlying wood, 
and in some cases pinned, with brass pins ^\iiose level heads still retain a brlghi 
yellow gold colour. On the larger pieces of ivon.' patterns are drawn in black 
and in one or two places In red- 

The subjects depicted on the cabinet are ns follows : — 

Panels t and 2i Sides: A flow'ering tree rising from vase and dbh^ with 
scaled affronted tiger on either side. There are birds in die trees. (Fig^. 22 
a and b)» 

Panel 3. Outside front flap: Two seated tigers amid three flowering 
trees; die two flanking trees rise Com short pedestals; die central tree is smaller 
than on panels 1 and 2. Above the great area of damage, at the top of the 
central tree there is an unexplained object with wavy lines. It could be ibc tail 
of a large decorative bird or just an awning. 

Panel 4. Inner side of front flap: Three flowering trees, the central tree 
spiringing from a vascp those flanking from pedes tab.. Two facing angels, with 
wings crossing above their headSi in long robes with voluted helm and embroi¬ 
dered ornament or lar^ necklace at the collar. They aUo wear long girdles 
(pafkdi) divided in geometrical panels and fringedi They vrear peaked caps 
with small side flaps (Fig. 23a)- 

The drawers oftJic cabinet are decorated with a flowering tree, proper^ 
tioned according to the height with different objects on either side in die 
following order. 

Panel 5. Tw'o arabesque shapes rising front ground.^ 

Panel 6, Two peacocks. 

Panel 7. Same as Panel 5. 

panel B. Deer fleeing, Cheetah springing. 

Panel 9. Tvi^o deer, their horned heads bent fonvard. 

Panel 10* Same as Panel B. 

Panel n* Same as Panel g, 

5 ll if edit i* find iheac non-reprrtcniati€ma.l ih:ipcs in the plaeei ivbstih ckrwhcfe in 
the dedgn arc fiJIcd with living (Tcauncv, 'Hie only canercte objecu whkh they nicest to 
fhe writer arc the marhic or stone weights whkh arc placed at ihc caracis of floor eovcriiiev^ 
or the shroudi of a MiuEini grave^ to keep thetn Id place. 
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Panel la. Beneath a proportionately taller flowering tree is a bed, with 
ornamentation possibly representing a cloili hanging over it, on four bulbous 
legs. On it sit two facing female (?) figures, iheir hands raised as if in conver¬ 
sation. They wear a garment \Aih decorated collar similar to those of the 
angels of Panel 4 and similar pefkds. They also u-ear wimples with 

decorated ends and fringe (for Panels 5 to la, see Fig, 33 b)* 

We now come to the question of the provenance of this cabinet and 
similar pieces. Eventually the traditions of this form of 'Tntarsla” or 
* ^Marqueteric'* derive from the medieval \£iddJe East. There is a rnagnificient 
Siculo-Arab specimen of the t3ih century.® Numerous examples survive 
from B5th and 16th centur^^ Italy, their geometrical decoration reflecting 
Middle Eastern models. Some of the Italian designs are very similar to the 
"“Khatam-Kari^^ still made at ShiraK+ A similar tradition of geometrical inlay 
survives at Granada in Southern Spain. 

Independently of Portusgnese influence, inlay on wood may have earlier 
existed in Muslim India. I sec no reason to believe that the Shiraz tradition 
w-as influenced by Europe. The and other Akbar period MSS- 

show the emperor sometimes seated on a throne which closely resembles this 
Shiraz work. At Bidar in the RangTn Mahal mother of pearl inlay on the inner 
arch of the doorway has been used 111 magnifleient araljesque panels of 
purely Perian design.^ The tecbniqiie may have been suggested by Persian 
tile^mosajc imported in great quantities to Bidar and by the availability of 
mother of pf:arl. 


6 lIluAnaled in Migcuii*s Manual D Oft VaJ. fb Parh, 1907* p. 14^, 

Fig. 133. A lavuh rjcampic of Khalni-Kflrl of ihr Shiw type is drpicu!:d M She base of ihc 
ihrone in the caort icccf by Bas^wan, Flaw A XaJii JTa/a^ Oci. 1^1, (Ma. af 
SuhayJi in Bharat Kata Bhavan). 

7 G-Vazdanh itft hisiory and London. O.U.Fr 1947- Plate Xlll. 

Seealfo Uajhtruddm Ahmad, '"Waqi *ai*i-MamlikjU'i'Bijapiir" VoL 111^ Hyderabad rBn-igi^i 
PP- I 3 ti Barid built or rec&iUEructcd the Rang^in Mahal in the isat year of bii life, 

987 A-H 7 i 579 ^'> A.D. The connection of Bidar with so many foimi of tnlay u nowworihy. 

an it« known throu^hDut India by tllM name, can hardly have Dri^iaatcd an>'wherc 
ehcj and vast quantities survive In Hyderabad ^ prod need down tc this day at Bidar. (For oiher 
centres lee Sir George Wait, Indian An", 1904, pp. 4^4-9). 1 ba^e not seen any dated piece of 
Bidn-ware carlEer than the mid-iqih Century4 **An ewer signed by a cmrisman in ibe service 
ofTimiir and dated 803 A- H. f 140a A.D.]' 'probably still i n S he reserve eollcc bom of the Victoria 
and AJbcri Muaeum, if it U indeed of Bidri ware, mini be a faie, ibou^b noi necessarily a 
^^odl!fm one, as iucli aitielei may have supported bogui claims to noble ajiceairy in Mughal 
timea. {Gaialogve of ihe Indian Mnsenm, London, p. 19* cited by K. M- Ashraf, in "life 
and condiiions of the people of Hindustan", 3nd ccL Etelhi^ I9S9> ^ great 

caiuidn oft he BarTdih^hi pelicrfl of Bidar, iEill on she bastioni of Lhe forip [here are calligraphic 
inscHpcioni which have been incised deep into the iron and filled with braai. The brillUnt 
cnlour of ibc brass aiiracsed ihc covetoua, and everywhere it has been scraped out vAih consi¬ 
derable damage to the surrounding iron, but the few traces which remain belie the bdief of 
ibc present day inhabitants of Bidar, and of the thieves, that the inlay war of pure gold^ by 
iheir green Oxidiaaiion. 
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The flowering treesj on these pieces^ it must be said, in spite of their 
oriental character, are vCTy close to those of the i6th century European pieces 
—those deriving from Islamic prototypes. On late i6th to jyth century Euro¬ 
pean Inlaid cabinets human and animal subjects also were commonly depicted 
—probably the nature of even the designs on these pieces has been influenced 
by European models. On the other hand the development of such a decorative 
tradition is natural in the Indian environment; it hrings to mind not only the 
living forms on the metal-ware of the period, but also the late t5ih century 
Indo-Islamic tile mosaics of the Man Mandir at Gwalior depicting tigers 
and elephants and angeb and plantain trees. 

Howev'er^ we cannot deny the strength of the Portuguese connection with 
this type of furniture. The shapes and functions of the piecesj including these 
writing cabinets with their dra^vers and from Raps, are those of con temporary 
European and particularly Iberian furniture. The Victoria and Albert Museum 
possesses a Communion Table with a mixture of the ordinary Indian motifs 
and a Christian centre-piece of a monstrance and cherubs. Pieces are known 
with European figures upon them. Moreover pieces of exactly similar shape 
were commissioned from Japan by the Portuguese from about 1580 onwards.* 
On the strength of their European parallels^ the [ndian pieces must be 
dated to the iate i6th and Jyth centuiy^^ a date which agrees perfectly with 
styie of the animals and the figures in their design. 

How^ever^ the place of their manufacture or the tradition from which 
their Indian decorators sprang, remain a problem. Similar tradilions of w\>od 
inlay survive in Hoshiarpur in the Punjab and in Visakhapatnafn+ Some of the 
VisaJdiapatnam pieces — again for the European market—must date from the 
late iSth century'—and there are indentiliabk labelled Hoshiarpur pieces— 
VictorLin ladies^ work boxes, which cannot be much less than a century old* 
In Goa a tradition of ivory and ebony inlay in a characteTistic geometrical 
pattern flourished at the end of the lyih century'.^ This inlay is found 
together with the inlay of figures and anim als on on e or two pieces. From Goa 
a derivative tradition seems to have spread to Ceylon* and the crudely executed 
elephants in inlay on early 19th century Ceylonese boxes arc eventually 
related lo the Indo-Persian animals of our schooh 

The Communion Table in the Victoria and Albert Museum is or was 
1 al)eUed as Agra work but this is an attribution made many years ago^ when 
provincial schools of painting were almost unknown and it doubtless reflects 
romantic ide^ of the Jesuits and the Great Mughal. In view of the size of 
many of the pieces in Europe it must be admitted as a reasonable hypothesia 
that the craftsmen rather than the furniture were brought from seme centre 


fl [rw in aciw*' J 957. Some picen were, he imported to EngSand 

and frOfn Japan between, 1S0& and 16:2^4. 

9 The piece iUuiiraled i n ^'Marg” (Sec nnlr ahewi cliii paltcm. 
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of Indian crafts to the sea port^ probably Goa, from which they were exported 
to Europe, 

The draftsmanship, the subject matter and mannerbms of style on a[l 
these pieces, are remarkably consbtetit, so that it is difficult to maiiuain tliat 
the designers did not spring from a single Indian ttadition. Against the attribu¬ 
tion to Agra and the Mughal Court^ these elements of decoration are not 
repeated on any other characteristically Mughal work. Such a detail as the 
intensely elegant Persian form of the vase and its dish in our cabinet seems to 
rule out Rajasthan or any area not imbued with an old Islamic tradition. 
The human figures on the European examples arc very stylised, but mostly 
so crudely dra^v-n that they might be degeneration from almost any Indian 
tradition. But in our cabinet the two seated figures on Panel 13 are by compa¬ 
rison unusually well executed and their features appear to be close to Dcccani 
painting and more particularly to the Cokonda school. Their costumes, the 
odhnis and patkdi arc at any rate consistent ^vith this while the peaked caps of 
the angels again suggest a Dcccanl rather than a Mughal provenance. They 
recall the royal headgear of the 15th and tfith centuries and the caps worn 
by Sajjada nashins in the Deccan to thb day.*^ Details which can be 
paralleled in Deccani painting include the conventional manner in which 
the two seated figures raise their further hands, the excessive length of the 
patk^ worn by the angels together with the rounded ciirv'es in which they fall, 
and the highly artificial volutions of the hems of the angle's robes^ An example 
of later 17th century k'ory inlay on wood in the Ekecan survives in the two 
doors on the upper storey landing of the Athar Mahal at Bijapur* The work 
is of a plain geometrical character. 

The other elements which look non-Mughal would agree with a Deccani 
provenance. The squat tigers with their highly stylised stripes recall the 15th 
Gcniury tile mosaic dger at Bidar,*^ Lion-^tigers triumphing over elephants, 
swallowing them or riebng them or holding one beneath each claw are 
Very common dccotativc modls in the Dcccan to be found at Gulbarga, 
Golconda, Bijapur, at Janjira in the Koiikan and from Ahmednagar. Indeed 
the striped In a more modem Idiom is to be found on the walls of Hyderabad, 
fresh painted in everv' yeari an emblem popular among the Sbias of the Deccan 
of Hazrat 'Alt ‘'Shir-i-Rhud^’\ A motif related 10 the combinalion of a 
tiger and elephants which appears in some of the inlaid cabinets in European 
collections Is of the hamd^ ihe Persian-Chinese bird of fortune but on these 

Ya^danip eUr Place LXXV. Pboiagrapb of the al Bidar reptesetLiiflg the 

early E^lh century King and Saiiil AliD^ad Sll&h Wall BahmanT. A limilor cap \t vtfOTn by [he 
SajjadH NashTn of Khw^ja Gnudaraz when oMciaung at the SandnJ Mali cereniony ai 
Gulbargar 'Qtrse capl huu-ei'cr have no side flapa. 

II Yazdani, op. ext. Plate XXXVII. The moEif andils refij^OUl signtBcaoce axe Pcfiian 
and Shia, bul the eaeculKiii and harsh slnon^ coloiin Ktm Indian^ and rerall the liic-woTic 
elephants and angels on ihe Man Mondir al Givollnr. 
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depicted as an cnomious Garu^a-likc being with an elephant beneath each 
of its claws. On our cabinet the form of the Uttk peacocks on Panel 6 should 
be noted- These unfamiliar clemenia together wiih the sophisiication of the 
Persian vase and dish (Panels 3 and 4) are surely more consonant with a 
Deccani tradition than any other. 

The Japanese wriiing cabinets of a similar shape made under Portuguese 
influence arc of lacquer with a ver^' lavish use of mother of pearl unlike sub¬ 
sequent Japanese lacquer fbr the internal market. Mother of peail inlay on 
wood from the Mughal period survives in sei^eral places in India, particularly 
in the form of canopies {cfihpi^hai} for saints' tombs. The writer has examined 
the canopy at the tomb of Nlzamuddln Aw^liya in Delhi, put up by Jahangir's 
minister Shaykh Farid BukhariThe mother of pearl is set in a coating 
of black lac upon the wood, a technique resembling that of the cabinets 
made in Japan for the Portuguese. The work closely resembles a bojc 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum now on display as iSth century 
Turkish.*^ Small passages of decoTation on some pieces of our ivory inlaid 
fumiturc in Europe are in mother of pearl, the technique resembling 
Shiraz but it would not be surprising if cabinets of our type 

extensively decorated in mother of pearl should one day come to light. The 
writer has seen in a private collection a very small drawci'ed WTiting cabinet 
of the Indo-Foriugucsc type of painted work with figures apparently in a late 
17th century Deccani tradition^ against a dark red back-ground, a combina¬ 
tion w^hich may possibly reflect a Far Eastern red lacquer modeL It appears 
to have been a very early example of tiie tradition of painted wood work for 
which Lingampalli in Hyderabad is well know^n. This again seems to be a 
small pointer towards the Deccani provenance of our cabinet. 


I a Thii bears the dace of icn 7 AD, Sir Say^'id AHmad Khanr ^^AUux-ui- 

Saii 4 dicf^ 4th Ed.j Cawnpore 1904, Ft. H, p. 30. klpachfkatik^ hohutlohfa 

MaffOT-khat Ifiacriplion wilh date gh'm m Bashiniddm Ahmad* '‘Wagi'it-J-Danil 

HuVQniai-^Delhi*^— 1919. II, p. 791 . Memoir of the Arch. Survey of India. No. 10. '^Guide 
tQ NizLamuddjn^' hy Zafar Hadan, 19123. P- 13. “Delhi Fmnncc- Liil of Monuments^' 

m 9 147^ 

13 Sir Gtargc Wall, Indum Arl at Dtlhi, Calcutta, igfrj, Place 43-D, aribclc no. 2. 

The Museum auchorihet bad ihcn seni it to ihc Ddhi Exhibiuon ai an antique Iurdlaii 
piece- Do« ibis reAeci the fact that ii waa acquired tom some Indian lOurre? Article No. t in 
ihcaamE plaic h the dctachcd Hap of an Ivocy inlaid cabinet of the same type and akac m that of 
ibe Fiincc ol Wales Mii«uin, pmbably of rather later date, and with fi^ra of a more Mughal 
type. In the plale li bas been 99 photographed as to appear joined lo the moiber of pearl inlay 
boXj w hicb of couxse u noi t be case. 




TWELFTH CE^TL'RY ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPTS 
FROM MCDBTDRT 

Sai^u Doshi 


From a BImorlara in the little town of Mutlbitlri —about miJes 

east of Mangalore in tlic State of M>'sorc — have come to liglil: three iilustmtcd 
palm-leaf manuscripts^ of llie Sk^akkanda^uma, the MahSbandha, and the 
haskdyapSk}ida. They arc the earlicsl kttotvn Uliistrated manitscripis from Sou lii 
India, For centuries MOdbidri haj been a repository of Dtgambara Jajii 
treasures coRststing of manuscripts, statuettes of precious stones and metiils, 
but little known aliout the illustrated maimscripts, as tlie BhaQdaru 
guarded with characteristic fer\'our by the Digamharas, ;ind its ooutents 
seldom shoi^Ti to visitors. 

These three illustrated tnaiiuscripts deal tsitli the kanm philosophy of 
the Jains. Together, they form the Digambara Jain philosophy in its entirety. 
According to the tradition* * the teachings of Lord Mahavlra vrerc arninged into 
n%'elvc Aiigas by liis disciples. Howeser, with the passage of time, and in the 
process of oral transmission, the Digam haras lost most of the twelve At^as and 
only fractions of Utc fifth and the twelfth AUgoi were know-n to a few Acharyas. 
Arotind the beginning of the Christian era a need was felt to preserve for 
jjostcrity, the fast depleting kiiowjet^e of Jain canonical literature. Tt%'o 
.^ c1w)'a$, iiidepettdcnt of each other, made elForls tg collect and to preserve 
die floating know'Icdgc in a written form. Achai ya Guttadiiara composed the 
KashajmpShada,^ ivluch deals with the four kaskdyss — anger {knsdha)i pride 
(mJrtfl), illusion and greed {hbhd^ — and how they become the causes 

of kartm bondage. Acharva Dliarasena summoned two brilliant men — 
Pushpadanta and Bhuiabali and taught them all he knew. These two pupils 
transcribed Dharaseiia s teacJiings into sv/rd lurm and divided it systematically 
into six parts. ‘I’hus this work has come to be known as the Skatakhoifidgaiiie. 
The first three parts of this work tell us how the soul Is the agent Qflxiiidage, 
and ilic other three deal with tlie objective Jtufjnai, their nature and their 
extent. 


O^-er the centuries many commentaries were trriitcii on these works 
but none as tamous as those of Virasena, so much so that his commentaries 
have become synonymous with the works themselves, A judicious writer, 
Virasena wrote a long commentary on the first five parts of the .JAafiaJtAan^amu 
and called it Dkcoala. The sixth part of tlie Skatakkimdagatng, ilie MahibatidhA, 

‘ iRthccdrecuonaribe Tnawesef tic Siddbuiufiaudiiat MOdbidri{SmitbKaniu*}- 

' Jain, Dr. Hiralal, loiraductioii lo SkatMtendPema, I, Amracti, 1933. 

* Jain. Dr. Hiralal, BfAratlya Smikmi jlfm JiOM DkatmakA^gadaaa» Jabalpur, 19C0, p, 9a, 
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VirMCiia felt needed no commentary as it ivras self explanatory. Tlic Mahd~ 
bandha is also alternatively knq^^Ti as die Mohsdhcpald. On the KasMj^pdhtidi^^ 
\%ascna began a piTwiigions commcntaiy^ naming h ihe Jqyftdhm!ti.ld. Virasena 
collide however 7 6 nhh only one third of ibis ambitious work in his life lime 
and it was Jcfi to his disciple Jiiiasena to complete the Jayadkavald- — a 
combined herculean efTorl of GOjOOO Jlokas^ 

The miniatures in these three manuscripts from Mudbidri were first 
published by Dr. Hiralal Jain in hb books^ the Skafakhanddga^na and Bharatiya 
SanskriUmm Jmm Dimma td Ts^addna^ Dr, Hiralal however did not analyse 
the aesthetic value of the paintings. Dr. Moti Chandra^ made a rtfei eitct to 
them in the Tagore Icclures delivered under the auspices of the University 
of Pennsylvania in the spring of 1964. These miniatures W'cre also exhibited 
in tlie manuscript cxhibiiion held in Delhi in January 1964 at the time of the 
XVI International Congress of Orientalists.^ 

All the three palm-Jeaf manuscripts tvere WTitten in the first quarter of the 
twelfth century. The slice of the folios of the Sfmtakhaijtddgatm b 75 X 6 cms., 
that of the Alohdbdndha 72,5 X 7 ems, and of the has/tdyapdhada 68.5 X 7 
emsJ The Shaiakhmd^goma has I wo iJ hist rated folios^ the AfaMbandka seven | 
and the Kajhdjapdhjida four teen illustrated folios. The original Prakrit text 
b written in Kanarcse script together wath VErasena*s commentaries in Prakrit 
alternating with Satiskril. 'rhe Shafakhan^dgama bears tiie date corresponding 
to 1113 AD. 

The illustrations are mainly kouographic in interest witli an esoteric 
rather than aesihcdc v-alue. They serve the same purpose as the figures of the 
gods and goddesses in the Pala palmdeaf mantiscriptJj* the representation 
of Jinas and Vidyadevis in Western Indian painting of the thirteeivlli cen- 
tuty'* Tlie motivation Ijcliiiid these iconographic illustrations was to give 
potency to the text and enhance its magical value. In these representalions 
w'c find the Ijcginniags of a concept that eventually developed into complicated 
mandafas of la ter times. 

The iIIusti'alions represent Jain gods and goddessesj monks and dcri^otecs. 
There are, besides these* some purely formal motifs of lotuses and floral scrolb- 
Decorative liorders cnfraiiiiiig the illustraiioiis enhance their elTcctix'eness. 
The lx>rdei sare simple but varied and were obviously inspired by coritem|X?rary 
textile designs^ as enumerated iu the xMdnasolldsa. Often there is a centra 1 
motif liordercd on Ijoth sides by simple bands of varied vddtlis and colours* 


* dbidr, p. a&7* 

* Dr. Moii Chauidra^ Siudi^i in Jidtdiizai Painiitig^ Unpubluiicd. 

* Ai&nuwrifiU /rvn Indian —DjtscripiiTJE Caiaiagiu^ New Delhil pfi4i pp. 41-43,. 

* Hid. 

* Dr. M&lt Ch^uKJra, ch.j wjipublbhcd. 

* Dr. Moll ChaaiJrAp Indi^ Cesfumts md TtxHltJ /rrtrj fijshih fo itivijih {fnimy, 
Jounul of Indiari Textile Hhtory, No^ 5^ Ahmedabad^ 1960, p. so. 
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condstinj^ of sc^LLopc!id triangles, clicvron^ palmatcs^ triple lines {ir^khdtmya)^ 
circles dots {hindityntam) etc. 

The artists seemed to hav'C a penchant for drawing scrolls^ tliey used them 
as dccoLitivc panels, and as borders arniind the pictures [Figs. 34a Sc 26b). 
Sometimes, blank spaces }>et\vecn the arches arc filled itp by light calligraphic 
scrolls in a rather interesting maimer (Fig.^Sa)^ 

Tile talent of the artists^ their siireness of hand, and familiarity \%iih form, 
is nowhere better seen than in the decorative lottis medallioEis [Figs^ 24b and 
24c}. Conventional forms of lotuses are arranged in geometrical patterns of 
circles, a t tractive I y dune ^vith fine uicisive lines. 

The figures of the gods and goddesses are many, the latter being more 
intriguing. The Tilthankaras are shown cither standing in K^yoUarga pose 
[Fig,25a) or seated in Padnidsati^ (Fig.23h) Except for the figure of Mhubali 
standing erect and enmeshed in vines, and some representations of Paravanatha, 
the 01 her Jinas are indisLiitguishahle, as they Ijear no identification marks 
whatsoe^'er* 

The Yakshirkis in these manuscripts arc well known m the Jain pantheon. 
By far the best is the representation of Padmavati (Fig.25c) shown as the 
S^ana Devi of Pai^vaaatha* She is shown seated on a throne, holding in her 
upper hands a goad and a noose {pdsa)^ lier lower right hand 

is ill Abfiaya mitdrd and the lower left I land In Vtirada mudrd. .She wears 
ornaments including an impressive crow^n, and a conopy of seven cobra 
hoods. Her motint — the Ktikktita-Safp^ — is shown on her right with the head 
of a snake and the body of a goose i 

There is an iiiteresling represematiou ofa gotldess sitting on a bull. This 
figure has an air of animation about it, which is not found in the pkiorial 
representations of aiher gnddesses. The Ijody of the goddess as she sits on the 
bull is in contrappostOj the straining bead of the bull and the lt>oped fluttering 
scan*es generally contribute to a feeling of dynamism as against the static 
postures oiheiwisc apparent in the illusiraudiis of iliese manuscripts. She 
is a foui-armed goddess carrying in lier upper right hand a goad (m'tktiJa) 
and in her upper left hand a noose the two lower hands are indistinct. 

Here iconography poses a problem, for she carries the attributes of Padmavatb 
but the bull mount stands in the ^vay of her identification as PadmavatT. 
If the identity is based on the mount, then she could be ideruLfied with RoliinT.^" 
However, her composite cliaracter makes tlie idciitirication iliflicult. 

.\notIier four-armed goddess, in the company of a goofle with fioriated 
tail [Fig.2Ca), leaves the qnesfion of identification unansweicd- She tqo^ 
carries the goad (dr^tr/d) and the noose {pi^a) in her tipper right and left hands 


BluttAiihjirya B- C,, Jetoidi Lahore, 1939, p. PI. XIV* 
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rcspccth"tiy. Her lon'er right is in Abhcja mudra^ but the lower left hand h 
indistiRGi. 

There sire two itidre or Jess siiuilat representation's of a goddess seated on a 
rectangular pedestal and attended by a worshipper and a peacock (Figs.26b Sc 
26 c 3 ^ This seems to be the goddess Sarasvatl, as in one representation she 
carries a book in her lower left hand {Fig.26b). The other hands in both the 
xllnstradoiis are disposed as has Iseen the case so far of the goddesses described 
above — can^iing the goad {aAhdu^ and the noose {pala) in her upper hands 
and in one the loxver right is in Abhqya m$dr&. It is wcU known in Jain 
iconography that Padmavatl has the attributes of the goad and the noose in 
common wilh Sarasi'^tL There is, however^ another querv^ to be answered 
before finally identifying the goddess as SarasvatL This goddess is show'u 
once fair (Fig.26b) and once dark, {Fig.26c) while tliej^rescribcd carnation 
of Saras^'atT is fair. This variaiion in the camalion is not confined to this 
goddess alone, but is a common feature in tlic repiesentations of goddesses 
(Figs. a 7a & a 7b). There are at least tliree insiances where the goddess is 
shown urice; each of the tTiVO representations are similar to a point whei'e 
one appears in be a copy of the other* In these illustrations the goddess 
I’cpix'sentcd is identical in c\iery w'ay— the manner in A^^hich site is seatcdi 
her attributes, the pedestal, the number of attendants and dieir postures, their 
dress (Figi.s^b & 26c) and even their hair styles. The only difthrence is in 
the carnation — hi one she is red and jii tjie other ycllou'’ (Flgs.^ya St 37^) - 
li is significant to note th.it here sve have a concept akin to the Buddliist 
concept of the fair and dark T^a.** It is also notable 

that the goddess in her various manifestations holds the same attributes 
ill the same order in her upper t\™ hands and also in her lower right hand. 
The lower left hand shot^-s minor f^riations in ^vhicli she sometimes holds a 
citron fruity sometimes it is in Vitruda mudm^ but it is not possible to 
generalise as frequently it is indistinct. 

There are two represeniations of the tw-o armed Ambikil; in one, she is 
represented informally in a grove vrith her two sons and her gambolling lion* 
vchiclCj (Fig. a ye) while in the other she is shown enthroned wilh her two 
sons, each riding a lion showTi on either side of die goddess (Fig.afia). 

Of Yakshas^ ihcrt arc four rcpresentadoiis^ One of them is a Kubtra- 
like civo armed Yaksha seated in beitveen tivo trees and next to him b an 
elephant (Fig^afib). According ro Digambara iconography he may be identified 
as Sar\'at^a Yaksha* Other Yaksbas (Fig.agaJ cannot be ideiitihed satis¬ 
factorily, Yaksha Dharanendra is show^ii as an attendam deity of P^ivanatha, 
appropriately canopied with snake hoods (Fig.25c)- 

or donors or devotees there is only one representation in the 
gairsa appearing on both ends of a folio, but unfbrtunaicly the figures are 


^ BbaltachAf^Tir Biiuy'tdAli, Tf'j Indifsn Bitddftiii 
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damaged. The devotees wear dhotis and scarves. One of them wears a pointed 
beard, some jefwcllerj* and a blue jacket, the shape of %vhich is esactly like 
the jackets seen in Western Indian illustrations of the hveiftli century^^^ 
(Fig:. 48c). 

As the time lag between the execution of these manuscripis is insjgnitcani 
there are hardly any stylistic variations. Yet the ilJiisiratioi^s ofeach manuscript 
manage to retain an individuality of their own within the framework imposed 
by the rules of a hieratic an. 

The compost lion in the Shatakkandagamo mnsily confined to single 
figure, whereas in fhe Aashdyapdhtjd^ romposiiton with three to five figiiies 
appears^ In general the KashiJy&p^kuda Illustrations show greater clabo^^ation 
and more interesting backgrounds. 

It IS significant to note that in the Jiludbidri manuscripts \vc find liolh the 
linear, and die colonr-mcHjelling styles of painting. In the colour-modelling 
technique the roundness of the form is emphasised by the Lntensitt' or other¬ 
wise of colours* Kven the iindukting line by m thickness and thinness sugges^ 
modelling (Figs, afia, 27c, 28a, 38b, and 29a). Howeverp sometimes recomrse 
taken to die linear technique, characterised by an cKaggeration of Ijody pi opor- 
tions and distortion of postttres {Fi^^ 25^^ 37ap 27bp aiid^Sa). In ihtShalakhan- 
dd^anta figures ha\^ a certain dignity and volume (Fig. 2Bc)* In the 
bandha 1 tins nations fobvir-mcidelling is employed by shovnng a thick line in 
colour outlining the figure. Roiindness is implied at various places by tlie 
inflection of the outline (Figs. 26a and 29a). In the AoshdjrapoMida illustrations^ 
greater use is made of the linear technique. The farther check is pinched, the 
farther eye plotrtides into space and ihe proportions of the kxly are esag- 
gem ted. The tvomen have hig breasts and disproportionately narrow W'aists 
(Figs. 25a, 2JS. and 27b). 

The drawing uf hands and feet show' a cursor incss more due to the 
attitude of the artists than their lack of skill (Fig. 27b)* This carelessness is 
confined to the exlremetiea rather than other parts of the body. 

Arcinlcctural forms arc rudimentary, consisting of three or five cLisped 
arches under which the goddess is enthroned* Sometimes the arches assuine an 
elaborate character borrowed from the coutemporary architecture (Figs. 27b 
and 2Sa). Trees are repi'esented conventionally. In one form the tree has a 
red tlot in the centre with radiating leaves (Fig. 2BbJ* In another type the 
tree top U made up of a series of rosettes (Fig. 27a}. In the tluiti type the big 
cuiAxd Icas'cs are highly decorative (Pig. ^yb). 

The colours used in the mirkiatiires are a deep green, yellow and red. 
Black is used for drawing the outline. 


Dr. ^lotL Chandra, Shtdui in Aftdui^ Faintingf UupublMiJed. 
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It should bt noted tlint the miniatiucs are closely related to the con¬ 
temporary' sculpture m Karnataka.*^ The use of the scroll as a decorative 
motif (Figs. 29a and □9})), the icoiiograpJsy of the Rods and goddesses, the 
<ns^K»sit!ou of forms and even minor details such ns jewellery' and the 
mode of wearing it, arc trommori and interrelated features (Figs. 29c and 
a6h)* The coiiveiUioiial neatmenl of the lion is almost similar in Ijoth. It is 
also siRtuficani to iioie that both painting and sculpture in Koniaiaka of the 
t2th century are inspired by the same aesthetic and religiDLis ideals. 

In conchision, we may say that ihouRh these paintings are no great works 
of art their imporiarsce lies in their being the sole surtivors of the ancient 
tradilion of painiing existing in Scuiih India. Sti liir^ the existence of such a 
tradition in miniaiure painiing could only Ijc surmised^ for no actual evidence 
yvAs available. ^Vilh the dJsco^^ry of the illuslrated manusciipts from Mfidbidri, 
howd^er, there is at least some material which tell us though impeifcCTly, of a 
glorious tradition yvlticli is lost. Tliese manuscripts also establish that they 
were ihe products ofa style that had many points in comnvon ^Vith the Western 
Indian style of painting then prc\'alcni in Gujarat and Kajasthan. The illu* 
Strattons also reveal a close telaLionship between the plastic and ihe graphic 
artSj and are the precursors of a style of painting Ibiind later in Sotith India. 
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motif, plain ancilliary bands arc on cither side of it; each band is sepal's led 
by three lines* 

Fig. 24b. Tiy'O interlinked circles; one of which is crenellated^ filled with 
lotus flow'crs. On one side is a border decorated with solid triangles on cither 
side ofa band with hammcr-iike motif. 

Fig, a4c. Intel-linked limatcs and a concentric circle containing bloss¬ 
oming lotus flowers. A hand of diagonal lines separate it from a daubie cren- 
elEated circle with she interior filled waih lotus flowers in full bloom- 

Fig* 25a* Standing Bahiilmli enmeshed in creepers. Oil either side stand 
his sisters yveariiig narrow* scurvies and chaplet round their biiidlke coiffure. 

Fig, 25b, Seated Jina on lion thione with a fAsKri-bearer on either side. 
Note the elaborate decoration of the throne with a lion on either side and the 
Tiuikaras spouting rhizome. The figure copies similar sculplurei in stone and 
brou'/e almost to ihe n-uniilesl deudls. 


CouKiu, H. 'fhi ^ thi ^ Caleuita^ j 9;^6 h ^ 

\ am. indebted tn Dr. O. P* Sbiah bis bind hdp. 
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Fig. a^Ci Seated ridBvanatlia on a lion throne v^illi a f/jfd«rM>e£irer 
standing on cither side. On Pariv'a^s proper left staiuls ihc ornamciUcd Dhara- 
ijicndra Ijoldliig the goad mid iIlc imn^e hi his upper right and left luiiids 
rcspcctiMclyi his lower right liiind is in i?iiWrif and die lower lefL hand 

111 Vurnfla msidrs: On Parsv'^’s proper right is seated the Tonr-aiitied 
PadmavaiT holdhig tEie guild and the noose in her iijjper rigiit and leJt hands 
respectively and her lower right liand holds a nosaiy^ and die lovv'cr left 
holds an indistinct object; next lo her on her right is her vehicle die 
Kukkufa-safpn [Ixidy of a goose and head of a snake). ParAva, Padma\*aif 
and Dhaiaifjcnclrai all have a canopy of seven snake lioods aliens dieir 
heads* 

Fig. Two armed goddess seated in Lalitasatia a |jearurk with 

floriated tail on her proper left and a llorialcd scroll motif on her pro^jcr right. 
The miniaiure is framed by borders consisiing of hands of basket pattern. 

Fig. «6b. J>caicd four-armed goddess of yellow rarnation^ holding a 
goad and a noose in her upper right and left liiiiidsicspccilvely; her lower l ight 
hand is in Abbaya fmdf& and licr lower left hand holds a book. The goddess 
can thus ]>e idenlificd as SarasvaiL A [XracuL'k vnih a lloriaicd tail and an 
attendant with hands in Anjali pose are on ihe pioijcr right. The borders are 
filled with floral scrolls and other decorative motifs. 

Fig# 26c. ^ame as 2Gb except that the camaddn of the goddess is red. 

Fig* 27a. Enthroned goddess with fair carnation; a female f Asm"' bearer 
on either side. She holds the goad and noose in her upper right and left hands; 
her lower right hand is in Abfmja nmdrd and her lower left hand holds a citron. 
On ihc right is a tree with knotted trunk and iuteijacing rmettes foriniiig die 
tree top. 

Fig- 27b* Same as above except that carnation of die godde^ ia red. 

Fig. 270- Two-arined seated Ainf^ika with red carnation; one son 
seated on her left under a tree* and the other is riding ihe lion on her right. 

Fig. 20a. Two-armed red Ainbika on the Lion tlirgiie; right hand is in 
nmdrd and the left hand holds a citron; on her cither side is a son 
riding the lion. 

Fig. 20b. ^arvai;ia Yaksha (?) seated under two trees with a couchant 
elcphatii next to him. His right arm appears to hold one iiidistiiict object 
and the left hand is in Vm-ada tmdm. 

Fig, 28c. Three donoi^; tw^o seated and one standing. The first l>eardcd 
one wears a and a short jacket. 
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Fig. *9*. Unidentified Yaisha, seaiedt four-dfined; v^rs an inieresung 
head-dress. In the compartment next to him is a superb floriated scroll. 

Fig. aab. Scroll motif froni sculptanc of the same period. 

Fie. aqc. fioddess Sarasvali in stone. Sculpture from Gadag of the 
same period. Close alEnity can 1« noticed betvi-ecn oonlemporaiT,- 
and painting. 
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i7f- Ear-rinj^. Cold. X'aisalL 
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3.6a. Ffiur armed seated Mafiaba/tclha, Mi'dbidii. Early laih ceiitmrv A.D. 
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29c, Saraivatl fi om her lenijjlc at Gadaj;, 
12th century A.D. 
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